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AGGRESSION UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS 
OF FRUSTRATION * 
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The relationship between need for approval, as measured by the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability scale, and aggression, was investigated in 60 college 
women. 2 types of frustrations were devised to elicit aggression, arbitrary and 
nonarbitrary. Subsequent to the frustration procedures, Ss had the opportunity 
to aggress against the E-frustrater on an “evaluation questionnaire.’ Blood 
pressure was recorded to measure arousal following the frustration, and fol- 
lowing expression of aggression. As predicted, high n Approval Ss expressed 
less aggression against the frustrater than low n Approval Ss. (There was no 
difference betwcen them on frustration arousal.) Moreover, among high- 
aggressive Ss, high n Approval Ss manifested a continued elevation in blood 
pressure while low n Approval Ss manifested a decline in blood pressure, 
following aggression. Ss under arbitrary frustration expressed more aggression 


than Ss under nonarbitrary frustration, regardless of n Approval. 


Research on the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability (MC-SD) scale indicates that 
the social desirability response set reflects a 
general disposition to behave in a socially de- 
sirable manner in order to gain approval, and 
that the MC-SD may therefore be considered 
an indirect measure of a general need for 
approval (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). Spe- 
cifically, studies have found that high scorers 
on the MC-SD were significantly higher than 
low scorers on: the tendency to respond to 
“perceived situational demands” (Marlowe & 
Crowne, 1961); conformity in an Asch-type 
situation (Strickland & Crowne, 1962); con- 
ditioning to minimal verbal reinforcements 
(Crowne & Strickland, 1961; Marlowe, 
1962); “fear of rejection” imagery on the 
TAT (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964); rating of 
defensiveness by psychiatrists (Strickland & 
Crowne, 1963); and “defensiveness against 
the overt expression of hostility” (Conn, 
1963). 


1The research reported here is from Fishman’s 
(1964) doctoral dissertation submitted to the De- 
partment of Social Relations, Harvard University. 
The investigation was conducted while the author 
was a Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellow. 
The research was also supported, in part, by NSF 
Grant G-25113, David Marlowe, principal investi- 
gator. The author is indebted to David Marlowe 
for his continued advice during the preparation of 
this manuscript, and to Robert Rosenthal for his 
valuable suggestions. 


The present study was designed to further 
explore the need for approval construct, spe- 
cifically, by investigating the relationship be- 
tween the need for approval (n Approval), as 
measured by the MC-SD scale, and the ex- 
pression of aggression under varying condi- 
tions of experimentally induced frustration. 
The direct expression of aggression against 
others has strong negative sanctions in Amer- 
ican middle-class culture and tends to pro- 
voke disapproval and rejection. We might 
therefore expect that individuals strongly 
motivated toward gaining approval would 
tend to inhibit such unacceptable behavior. 
Thus, the main prediction in the present 
study was that, following an experimentally 
induced frustration, individuals high on n 
Approval will respond with significantly less 
direct aggression against the frustrater than 
individuals low on n Approval. 

In order to investigate the generality 
(across frustration situations) of the relation- 
ship between n Approval and aggression, 
individuals were subjected to one of two 
kinds of frustration situations, an arbitrary 
or a nonarbitrary one. The dimension of arbi- 
trariness as an important mediator of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis was origi- 
nally investigated by Pastore (1952), and 
explored further by Cohen (1955) and 
Rothaus and Worchel (1960), all using ques- 
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lionnaire descriptions of hypothetical {rustra- 
tions to elicit aggressive responses. As pre- 
dicted, they all found more aggression elicited 
by arbitrary than by nonarbitrary frustra- 
tion situations, Kregarman and Worchel 
(1961) investigated this variable by experi- 
mentally manipulating arbitrary and non- 
arbitrary frustrations. They found that when 
arbitrariness was operationally defined in 
terms of expectancy, the arbitrary (unex- 
pected) frustration elicited more aggression 
than the nonarbitrary (unexpected) frustra- 
tion; when it was defined in terms of reason- 
ableness, however, there was no difference 
in the amount of aggression elicited. This, as 
the authors suggest, might have been due to 
inadequate differentiation of the two arousal 
procedures. The design of the present study 
allowed for the further experimental investi- 
gation of the hypothesis that more aggression 
would be expressed by subjects frustrated 
arbitrarily than by subjects frustrated non- 
arbitrarily with arbitrariness defined spe- 
cifically in terms of reasonableness. 

The hypothesis that more aggression will 
be expressed in the arbitrary frustration situ- 
ation is based on the theory (partially sup- 
ported by the findings of Rothaus & Worchel, 
1960, and Kregarman & Worchel, 1961) that 
there is a difference in the perceived appro- 
priateness of expressing aggression—and thus 
a difference in the amount of inhibition of 
aggression—in these two situations. (This 
explanation assumes equal instigation to ag- 
gress in both types of situations.) Similarly, 
the hypothesis that less aggression will be 
expressed by individuals high on n Approval 
is based on the theory that these individuals 
inhibit socially unacceptable behavior. How- 
ever, it is possible that the differences in 
elicited aggression (between subjects in the 
two frustration situations, and between sub- 
jects high and low on n Approval) is due 
to differential arousal, that is, to differential 
instigation to aggress, rather than to a dif- 
ference in strength of inhibition. Still another 
possibility is that differences in amount of 
agpression are due to differences in the per- 
ceived source of the frustration; that is, sub- 
jects may blame themselves for the frus- 
tration and thus direct aggression against 
themselves. In the present study, these vari- 
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TABLE £ 
MC-SD Means AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS VOR LHicH 


AND Low n APPROVAL SUBJECTS IN KAcH OF 
THE TnReE CONDITIONS 








Arbitrary 





Nonarbitrary Control 
mApproval |:c2 25 ot ee ee fee 
M SD M SD AM SD 
High 18.45 | 3.260 | 17,70 | 3.10 | 17.80 | 3,12 
Low 10.20 | 1.60 | 10.30 | 2.28 | 10.75 | 1.04 


‘Total 14.33 | 4.85 | 14.00 | 4.60 | 14.28 
Note.~-Grand mean = 14.20, SD) = 4,62. 


ous explanations were investigated by offering 
subjects the opportunity to aggress against 
themselves (as well as against the experi- 
menter-frustrater) and by taking physiologi- 
cal measures of arousal.” 

Physiological measurements of arousal were 
also recorded following the opportunity to 
aggress in order to explore the physiological 
concomitants of expressing aggression, spe- 
cifically in relation to n Approval and to the 
arbitrariness of frustration. Increase in physi- 
logical arousal following aggression might be 
interpreted in terms of Berkowitz’ “ageres- 
sion-anxiety” hypothesis (Berkowitz, 1958, 
1960); tension reduction, on the other hand, 
might be interpreted in terms of the “ca- 
tharsis” hypothesis (Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, & Sears, 1939; Feshbach, 1955; 
Hokanson & Shetler, 1961). 


MertTHop 
Subjects 


The subjects were female freshmcn and sopho- 
mores at a small, 4-year teachers college for women. 
They were selected from a group of 98 students 
for whom scores on the MC-SD were available. The 
original plan was to run 60 subjects, 20 in each of 
the three conditions. However, because 19 subjects 
suspected the real nature of the experiment and had 
to be eliminated, a total of 79 subjects participated 
before the desired total of 60 was obtained. 


Need for Approval (MC-SD) 
The median MC-SD score for the 98 students was 


2In line with the work of Hokanson and his 
associates (¢.g., Hokanson & Shetler, 1961) we em- 
ployed physiological arousal as our operational 
definition of the instigation to aggress. This appeared 
to be the best available method of measuring the 
instigation to aggress. However, it must be noted 
that arousal may also reflect such other emotions as 
anxiety and fear. 
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classified as low on n Approval; and subjects with 
a score above 14 were classified as high on n Ap- 
proval, Subjects were then selected and assigned to 
one of three conditions according to two design 
requirements: first, that each condition contain 10 
low and 10 high n Approval subjects; and second, 
that the three conditions be matched on the n 
Approval variable. The results of the selection and 
matching procedures are presented in Table 1. 


Treatment Conditions 


Subjects in the arbitrary frustration condition 
(Arb) were promised a $2 bonus if they succeeded 
on a task, and then were unjustly criticized and 
denied the bonus despite their success on the task. 
Subjects in the nonarbitrary frustration condition 
(Nonarb) were also promised a $2 bonus, on the 
same terms as the Arb subjects. They, however, 
were told that they had failed on the task. They 
were thus denied the bonus (justifiably) and criti- 
cized for their poor performance. Subjects in the 
Control condition were just asked to perform the 
task. There was no mention of a bonus, or of 
success or failure. 

A number of scripts were originally prepared for 
each of the experimental conditions. Twenty female 
judges were asked to indicate on a 10-point scale 
how frustrated they would feel if actually subjected 
to one or another of the frustration experiences pro- 
voked by the experimenter’s enactment of the script. 
The Arb and Nonarb scripts chosen for the experi- 
ment were the two judged to be equally frustrating. 


Aggression 


Following the frustration manipulation, subjects 
were asked to fill out a so-called “Research Evalua- 
tion Questionnaire’ (REQ). The REQ consists of 
18 items, 7 of which refer to an evaluation of the 
experimenter (REQ-E subscale). A sample item is: 
“In your opinion, how competent was the student 
who conducted the experiment in which you par- 
ticipated?” Below each item was a 10-point rating 
scale (from --5 to +5, with O omitted). A —S5 
rating was given a score of 10, a —4 rating was 
given a score of 9, and so on down to +5 which 
was given a score of 1. The individual’s score was 
her mean rating on the 7 items (with a possible 
range of 1-10). Thus, a high score indicated that a 
subject was high on aggression against the experi- 
menter, while a low score indicated that a subject 
was low on aggression. 

A procedure was devised to make the REQ-E a 
measure of direct aggression against the experi- 
menter, The subjects were led to believe that nega- 
tive responses would be injurious to the experi- 
menter. The experimenter assumed the role of a 
first-year graduate student who was conducting the 
research for a research course requirement. A letter 
accompanying the REQ informed subjects that their 
evaluations on the REQ were to be used by the 
“research supervisor” in rating and grading the 
student’s research. The REQ, the letter, and an en- 
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velope addressed to the “research supervisor” were 
presented to the subjects in a sealed envelope. The 
experimenter assumed total ignorance of the en- 
velope’s contents. 

Some of the REQ-E items were taken directly, 
or in modified form, from a questionnaire developed 
and used by Feshbach (1955, 1961). Other investi- 
gators have used similar questionnaires for measur- 
ing aggression (Hokanson & Burgess, 1962; Kahn, 
1960; Kregarman & Worchel, 1961). Our procedure 
of presenting subjects with an “evaluation question- 
naire” was modeled after Kahn’s procedures. 

Two items referring to self-aggression were also 
included in the REQ (REQ-S subscale). These were 
presented and scored in the same manner as the 
REQ-E. The rest of the items on the REQ served 
as filler items.’ 


Changes in Systolic Blood Pressure 


A sphygmomanometer operated by the experi- 
menter was used to measure systolic blood pressure. 
Readings were taken following each phase of the 
experiment, The difference between the reading fol- 
lowing a specific phase and the preceding one served 
as an index of “arousal,” or an index of “tension 
reduction” resulting from the specific procedures 
during that phase. Our primary interest was in the 
changes in blood pressure resulting from the frustra- 
tion procedures; and in the changes in blood pres- 
sure resulting from the opportunity to aggress on 
the REQ. 


Procedure 


Each subject was seen individually by the experi- 
menter. To avoid experimenter bias, the experi- 
menter never knew the subject’s n Approval score; 
nor did she know the subject’s experimental condi- 
tion until immediately before the actual frustration 
procedures. The experimenter did know from the 
beginning when a subject was a control because of 
@ hecessary modification in the introduction to 
control subjects. 

Subjects were told that the study involved the 
physiological concomitants of intellectual activity. 
Experimental subjects were told that the task they 
would be asked to perform was a measure of flexi- 
bility, an important aspect of intelligence, that 95% 
of the college girls studied were able to accomplish 
the task, and that effort was required to do well. 
A $2 bonus would be given to them if they suc- 
ceeded. Task instructions would follow a 10-minute 
adaptation period, Control subjects were told only 
that the task instructions would follow the adapta- 
tion period. 

8 After completing the REQ, subjects were also 
given the opportunity to aggress indirectly on two 
projective tests: the TAT (4 cards) and a word- 
association task (Gellerman, 1956). No significant 
or consistent findings were obtained with these two 
measures, and therefore no further space will be 
devoted to discussing them. 
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A base-line blood pressure reading was taken im- 
mediately after the 10 minutes. The subject was then 
told to count backwards from 100 to 1 by 3s as 
quickly as possible. Control subjects were told to 
go through the counting three times. Experimental 
subjects were told they could have three trials. After 
each of the first two trials, they were told they 
failed. After the third trial, the experimenter told 
subjects in the Arb condition: 


Well, you made it, but the more I think about it, 
the less I think you deserve that $2 bonus. 
Frankly, I don’t think you cared one bit about 
the whole thing. Remember, I said it was impor- 
tant that you do your best, and I don’t think you 
did. No, I don’t think Ill give you that $2 
because you didn’t try hard enough. I can’t give 
a bonus to someone so indifferent about it as you 
were, even if you did succced. 


Subjects in the Nonarb condition were told: 


That does it, you failed to make it in the time 
limit. So, you don’t get the $2. That was our 
agreement. Do you know that 95 per cent of the 
college girls studied have been able to do the task 
successfully? Remember, I said it was important 
that you do your best, that you make the effort. 
Maybe you didn’t care about the whole thing, 
because if you did you would have made it. In 
any case, since you did fail, for whatever reason, 
you don’t get the $2. 


Blood pressure was recorded after the first two 
trials and again after the frustration manipulation 
following Trial 3. The experimenter then explained 
that her experiment was over and handed the sub- 
jects the sealed envelope containing the REQ, Blood 
pressure was recorded after the completion of the 
REQ. Four TAT cards and a word-association task 
were then presented, as “part of another experi- 
ment.” 

With the experiment over, subjects were asked 
to remain for a one-half hour interview. One pur- 
pose of the interview was to determine the subjects’ 
impressions about the experiment. If a subject indi- 
cated any suspicion that the experimenter was de- 
liberately trying to anger her, she was eliminated 
from the study. The second purpose of the interview 
was to disclose fully all deceptions employed in the 
study and to provide subjects an opportunity to 
express feelings aroused by the experiment. 


RESULTS 
REOQ-E Aggression 


Hypothesis 1. High n Approval subjects 
will express significantly less aggression 
against the experimenter than low n Ap- 


4The task was a modification of one originally 
employed by Hokanson and his associates (Hokan- 
son, 1961; Hokanson & Burgess, 1962; Hokanson & 
Shetler, 1961). 
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proval subjects. This difference was expected 
in the experimental conditions but not in the 
control condition. 

Hypothesis 2. Subjects in the Arb condi- 
tion will express significantly more aggression 
against the experimenter than subjects in the 
Nonarb condition, and subjects in both Arb 
and Nonarb conditions will express signifi- 
cantly more aggression against the experi- 
menter than subjects in the Control condi- 
tion. These relationships will be investigated 
for high and low n Approval subjects sepa- 
rately as well as combined. 

The n Approval effect was significant 
(Table 2): high n Approval subjects were 
significantly less aggressive on REQ-E than 
low n Approval subjects across all conditions 
(F = 4.32, p < .05).5 A comparison of the 
means of high and low n Approval subjects 
for each of the conditions reveals that the 
difference between them is greatest in the 
Arb condition (¢ = 2.16, p< .05); next in 
the Nonarb (¢ = 1.34, p = .20); and least in 
the Control condition (¢ = .12). 

The condition effect was highly significant 
(fF = 25.53, p< .0005). Hypothesis 2 was 
supported by the highly significant differ- 
ence obtained between the Arb and Nonarb 
conditions (¢ = 3.80, ~< .001), as well as 
between Arb and Control conditions (¢ = 7.13, 
p < .0005) and between Nonarb and Control 
conditions (¢ = 3.32, .01 > » > .001). More- 
over, ¢ tests reveal that these differences 
between experimental conditions were sig- 
nificant for high n Approval subjects and 
low n Approval subjects separately. Thus, 
high n Approval subjects in the Arb condi- 
tion were significantly more aggressive than 
high n Approval subjects in the Nonarb con- 
dition (¢ = 2.31, .05 > p > .02); low n Ap- 
proval subjects in the Arb condition were 
significantly more aggressive than low n Ap- 
proval subjects in the Nonarb condition (¢ 
= 3.12, 01 >> .001). The difference be- 
tween low n Approval subjects in the Nonarb 
and Control conditions was significant (¢ 
= 2.98, p < .01), and the difference between 
high n Approval subjects in the Nonarb and 
Control conditions, while not significant, was 
in the predicted direction (t = 1.76, p < .10). 


5 All significance tests reported are two-tailed. 
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REQ-S Aggression 


The relationship between  self-aggression 
and both n Approval and arbitrariness of 
frustration was investigated. Table 3 presents 
a summary of the cell means. Nonarb sub- 
jects were higher on REQ-S aggression than 
Arb and Control subjects (¢ = 1.85, p = .06). 
There was no difference between high and low 
n Approval subjects on REQ-S aggression, 


Changes in Systolic Blood Pressure 


An analysis of variance was performed on 
the base-line systolic blood pressure to deter- 
mine whether any sampling bias existed in 


TABLE 2 


RICQ AGGRESSION AGAINST THE EXPERIMENTER AS A 
FuncTION OF n APPROVAL AND ARBITRARINESS 
Or FRUSTRATION 








Source df MS 7 
n Approval (A) 1 367,54 4.32 
l'rustration (B) 2 2171.79 25.53% 
AXB 2 88.28 1.04 
Error (w) 54 85.07 
Total 59 





Means on REQ-I° of high and low n approval 
within each condition 





Condition | Lown Approval | High n Approval 





Total 

Arb 6.90 5,64 6.27 
Nonarb 5,07 4,29 4.69 
Control 3,33 3.26 3.29 
Total 5.10 4.75 


4.40 





* h <.05, two-tailed test. 
** b < .0005, two-tailed test. 


assigning subjects to conditions, and whether 
there were any initial differences in base line 
between high and low n Approval subjects. 
An analysis of variance was also performed 
on “task arousal” (change in blood pressure 
from base line to Trial 2) to determine 
whether task alone had differentially raised 
blood pressure among conditions, or between 
high and low n Approval subjects. All Fs 
were insignificant. 

Hypothesis 3, The Arb and Nonarb condi- 
tions will elicit significantly more “frustration 
arousal” (Trial 3 minus Trial 2 blood pres- 
sure) than the Control condition. No differ- 
ence was anticipated between the Arb and 
Nonarb conditions, The relationship between 
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TABLE 3 


Means on REQ-S or Hic anp Low n Approvan 
SupyEects witnin Each CoNpITION 











Condition | Low n Approval | High n Approval Total 
Arb 5.00 5.40 5,20 
Nonarb 6.10 6.70 6.40 
Control 6.15 4,45 5,30 

Total 5.75 5.52 5.63 





n Approval and “frustration arousal” was 
also investigated; no difference was antici- 
pated. 

Table 4 presents the summary of results. 
The condition effect was significant (J 
= 3.54, p < .05). Further analysis indicated 
that the Arb and Nonarb subjects were sig- 
nificantly more aroused than the Control sub- 
jects following the frustration procedures (¢ 
= 2.40, p = .02). While a difference between 
Arb and Nonarb conditions was not antici- 
pated, a ¢ test was performed to investigate 
the possibility that one of the experimental 
conditions was in fact more physiologically 
arousing than the other, No reliable differ- 
ence was obtained (¢ = 1.13, 40 >p > .20), 

There was no significant n Approval effect 
(F = 41); high and low n Approval subjects 
were not differentially aroused by the frustra- 
tion procedures, 

The following are the results of explora- 
tory investigations of the physiological con- 
comitants of expressing aggression. Previous 


TABLE 4 
Frustration AROUSAL AS A FuncTION OF n APPROVAL 








MLS £ 





Source df 
n Approval (A) 1 41,67 42 
l'rustration (B) 2 354.82 3.54% 
AXB 2 49.72 50 
Error (w) 54 100,15 
Total 59 





Mean frustration arousal of high and low n approval 
subjects within cach condition 








Condition | Lown Approval | High n Approval Total 
Arb 5.10 0.00 2.55 
Nonarh — 60 — 1,60 —10 
Control — 6,40 ~5.30 5.85 
Total — 63 —2,30 —1,47 





& Changes in blood pressure from Trial 23to Trial 3. 
* h = 05, two-tailed test, 
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TABLE 5 


Post-REQ Drcreast In AROUSAL AND n APPROVAL 
AMONG SUBJECTS WHO Express 
“Hicn AGGRESSION” 








n Appreval Decrease No decrease Total 
High 1 12 13 
Low 11 7 18 

Total 19 31 


12 





Note.—x? = 6.97, 


research suggests that expressing aggression 
can be tension reducing (“cathartic”) or 
arousing (due to “aggression anxiety”) de- 
pending upon the amount of punishment or 
rejection anticipated as a result of expressing 
aggression, 

No significant relationships were obtained 
between the two variables in any of the con- 
ditions. The Spearman rho correlations were 
+ .20, 00, and — .21 in the Arb, Nonarb, and 
Control conditions, respectively. (While + .20 
is not significantly different from .00 or —.21, 
the pattern of these correlations appears 
meaningful, and we will discuss this pattern 
in the Discussion section.) However, closer 
investigation of the data resulted in the find- 
ing that of those who expressed more than 
the average amount of aggression in each 
condition (31 subjects above the mean ag- 
gression score in the three conditions) low n 
Approval subjects did manifest tension reduc- 
tion; high n Approval subjects did not 
(Table 5). The x? of 6.97 shows this rela- 
tionship to be significant at the .OL level. To 
rule out the possibility that this result was 
simply a function of n Approval, regardless 
of amount of aggression expressed, a high- 
low n Approval breakdown of “low aggres- 
sors” was analyzed and the resulting y*? was 
.28. (A second possibility to be ruled out was 
that the blood pressure of aggressive high n 
Approval subjects was, to begin with, lower 
folowing the frustration than aggressive low 
n Approval subjects. High n Approval sub- 
jects would thus manifest less tension reduc- 
tion merely because low arousal limits the 
amount of subsequent reduction possible. 
The comparison of high and low n Approval 
subjects on Trial 3 blood pressure, yielding a 
x’ of 07, indicated that the difference be- 
tween aggressive high and low n Approval 
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subjects on tension reduction was not just a 
function of limits imposed by postfrustration 
elevation.) 

In sum, the catharsis hypothesis does gain 
some support, but only from individuals low 
on the need for approval; and the aggression- 
anxiety hypothesis gains some support, but 
only from individuals high on the need for 
approval. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study clearly support 
the hypothesis that, following an expcrimen- 
tally induced frustration, high n Approval 
subjects express less aggression against the 
experimenter-frustrater than low n Approval 
subjects. As pointed out earlier, this hypothe- 
sis was based on the theory that individuals 
highly motivated toward gaining approval 
would inhibit such socially unacceptable be- 
havior. However, we noted that a difference 
in aggressiveness could also be attributed to 
differential perception of the source of frustra- 
tion or differential arousal. Since we found 
that there was no difference between the two 
groups on self-aggression or on frustration 
arousal, we tentatively conclude that the 
difference between the groups was due mainly 
to greater strength of inhibition among high 
n Approval subjects.® It appears that aggres- 
sion is a “dangerous” type of behavior, ego 
alien to individuals highly motivated toward 
gaining approval and avoiding rejection. This 
interpretation receives further support from 
the finding that when these individuals do 
ageress, their blood pressure remains cle- 
vated, in contrast to low n Approval subjects 
whose blood pressure declines following ag- 
gression, The reaction of the former seems 
to fit the aggression-anxiety hypothesis; the 
reaction of the latter seems to fit the catharsis 
hypothesis, 

It is important to note that high n Ap- 
proval subjects did not uniformly inhibit 
aggression. (They were significantly more 
aggressive in the Arb than in either the 
Nonarb or Control conditions.) Our findings 


6 This conclusion must remain tentative since it is 
presently not possible to physiologically differentiate 
the various emotions, and thus we cannot definitely 
assume that the finding of equal arousal indicates 
equal instigation to aggress (cf. Footnote 2). 
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thus seem to run counter to Conn’s (1963) 
speculation that high n Approval subjects 
deal with angry feelings by repression and 
reaction formation, 

That both high and low n Approval sub- 
jects expressed more aggression as the situa- 
tion became more appropriate for such be- 
havior was, of course, a confirmation of our 
hypothesis regarding the dimension of arbi- 
trariness (reasonableness) and its relation to 
ageression. In contrast to Kregarman and 
Worchel (1961), we obtained significantly 
more aggression in an unreasonable (Arb) 
than a reasonable (Nonarb) situation. Our 
physiological data provide some indirect sup- 
port for the assumption of equal instigation 
to aggress, However, as noted earlier, physio- 
logical arousal may reflect not only anger at 
the experimenter, but also anger at the self. 
We did find a tendency for more self- 
aggression among Nonarb than Arb and con- 
trol subjects (and perhaps the difference 
would have been significant had our REQ-S 
measure included more than two items). 

The correlations between tension reduction 
and aggression against the experimenter were 
not significant in any of the conditions, but 
the pattern of relationships seems worth men- 
tioning. Where aggression against the experi- 
menter is most appropriate (Arb condition), 
aggression tends to be followed by tension 
reduction (correlation is positive); where ag- 
gression against the experimenter is least 
appropriate (Control condition), aggression 
tends to be followed by elevated blood pres- 
sure (correlation is negative); and where 
appropriateness is ambiguous (Nonarb condi- 
tion), there is no consistent relationship be- 
tween aggression and tension reduction (cor- 
relation is zero). We have suggested that 
tension reduction following aggression sup- 
ports the catharsis hypothesis; and that ele- 
vation of blood pressure following aggression 
supports the aggression-anxiety hypothesis. 
We seem to have some slight evidence in 
support of both hypotheses. Depending upon 
the appropriateness of aggression in the situa- 
tion, either catharsis or aggression anxiety 
results from expressing aggression. 

In conclusion, the Arb-Nonarb distinction 
turned out to be an important one in pre- 
dicting aggression following a frustration, 
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However, while we found fewer aggressive 
responses against the experimenter in the 
Nonarb condition and equal physiological 
arousal, it is still not clear whether the 
difference is due to differential instigation to 
ageress against the experimenter or to dif- 
ferential response inhibition, The tendency 
for greater self-ageression in the Nonarb 
condition may indicate support for the for- 
mer. However, this may be so only in non- 
arbitrary frustration situations such as ours 
where failure is an important feature. Per- 
haps future studies, by comparing failure 
and nonfailure types of nonarbitrary frustra- 
tions, will be able to clarify the issue, 

We can make two general statements about 
the individuals highly motivated towards 
gaining approval. First, evidence shows that 
they (relative to those less motivated) are in 
conflict about expressing aggression. Second, 
these individuals can and do respond to 
situational cues determining the appropriate- 
ness of expressing aggression, but always 
within the limits imposed by their general 
disposition to inhibit aggression. 
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